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One seldom-noted consequence of most recent ar- 
guments for “animal rights” or against “speciesism” 
is their inability to provide a justification for differ- 
ential treatment on the basis of species membership, 
even in cases of rare or endangered species. I defend 
the claim that arguments about the moral status of 
individual animals inadequately deal with this issue, 
and go on, with the help of several test cases, to re- 
ject three traditional analyses of our alleged obliga- 
tion to protect endangered species. I conclude (a) that 
these traditional analyses fail, (b) that there is an im- 
portant conceptual confusion in any attempt to as- 
cribe value to a species, and (c) that our obligation 
must ultimately rest on the value—often aesthetic— 
of individual members of certain species. 


INTRODUCTION 


Consider the following extension of the standard sort 
of objection to treating animals differently just be- 
cause they are not humans: the fact that a being is 
or is not a member of species S is not a morally rel- 
evant fact, and does not justify treating that being 
differently from members of other species. If so, we 
cannot treat a bird differently just because it is a Cal- 
ifornia condor rather than a turkey vulture. The prob- 
lem, then, becomes one of determining what special 
obligations, if any, a person might have toward Cal- 
ifornia condors, and what might account for those 
obligations in a way that is generally consistent with 
the condemnation of speciesism. Since it will turn 
out that the solution I offer does not admit of a di- 
rect and tidy proof, what follows comprises three 


sections which approach this issue from different di- 
rections. The resulting triangulation should serve as 
justification and motivation for the conclusion 
sketched in the final section. 


SPECIES AND INDIVIDUALS 


Much of the discussion in the general area of ethics 
and animals has dealt with the rights of animals, or 
obligations and duties toward individual animals. 
The first thing to note is that some, but not all, of 
the actions normally thought of as obligatory with 
respect to the protection of vanishing species can be 
recast as possible duties to individual members of 
that species. Thus, if it could be shown that we have 
a prima facie duty not to kill a sentient being, it 
would follow that it would be wrong, other things 
being equal, to kill a blue whale or a California con- 
dor. But it would be wrong for the same reason, and 
to the same degree, that it would be wrong to kill a 
turkey vulture or a pilot whale. Similarly, if it is 
wrong (something which I do not think can be 
shown) to deprive an individual animal of its natural 
habitat, it would be wrong, for the same reasons and 
to the same degree, to do that to a member of an en- 
dangered species. And so on. Thus, an appeal to our 
duties toward individual animals may provide some 
protection, but they do not justify the claim that we 
should treat members of a vanishing species with 
more care than members of other species. 

More importantly, duties toward individual be- 
ings (or the rights of those individuals) will not al- 
ways account for all the actions that people feel ob- 
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ligated to do for endangered species—e.g., bring into 
the world as many individuals of that Species as pos- 
sible, protect them from natural predation, or estab- 
lish separate breeding colonies. In fact, the protec- 
tion of a species might involve actions that are 
demonstrably contrary to the interests of some or all 
of the individual animals: this seems true in cases 
where we remove all the animals we can from their 
natural environment and raise them in Zoos, or where 
we severely restrict the range of a species by hunt- 
ing all those outside a certain area, as is done in Min- 
nesota to protect the timber wolf. If such efforts are 
morally correct, our duties to preserve a species can- 
not be grounded in obligations that we have toward 
individual animals. 

Nor will it be fruitful to treat our obligations to a 
species as duties toward, or as arising out of the 
rights of, a species thought of as some special super- 
entity. It is simply not clear that we can make sense 
of talk about the interests of a species in the absence 
of beliefs, desires, purposeful action; etc.! Since hav- 
ing interests is generally accepted as at least a nec- 
essary condition for having rights,2 and since many 
of the duties we have toward animals arise directly 
out of the animals’ interests, arguments which show 
that animals have rights, or that we have duties to- 
wards them, will not apply to species. Since argu- 
ments which proceed from interests to rights or from 
interests to obligations make up a majority of the lit- 
erature on ethics and animals, it is unlikely that these 
" arguments will serve as a key to possible obligations 
toward species. 

Having eliminated the possibility that our oblig- 
ations toward species are somehow parallel to, or 
similar to, our obligation not to cause unwarranted 
pain to an animal, there seem to be only a few pos- 
sibilities left. We may find that our duties toward 
species arise not out of the interests of the species, 
but are rooted in the general obligation to preserve 
things of value. Alternatively, our obligations to 
species may in fact be obligations to individuals (ei- 
ther members of the species or other individuals), 
but obligations that differ from the ones just dis- 
cussed in that they are not determined simply by the 
interests of the individual. 


SOME TEST CASES 


If we are to find some intuitively acceptable foun- 
dation for claims about our obligations to protect 
species, we must start afresh. In order to get clear 
about what, precisely, we are looking for in this con- 
text, what obligations we might think we have to- 
ward species, what moral claims we are seeking a 
foundation for, I turn now to a description of some 
test cases. An examination of these cases illustrates 
why the object of our search is not something as 
straightforward as “Do whatever is possible or nec- 
essary to preserve the existence of the species”: a 
consideration of some of the differences between 
cases will guide our search for the nature of our 
obligations and the underlying reasons for those 
obligations. 

Case 1. The snail darter is known to exist only in 
one part of one river. This stretch of river would be 
destroyed by the building of the Tellico dam. De- 
fenders of the dam have successfully argued that the 
dam is nonetheless necessary for the economic de- 
velopment and well-being of the area’s population. 
To my knowledge, no serious or large scale attempt 
has been made to breed large numbers of snail darters 
in captivity (for any reason other than research), 

Case 2. The Pére David deer was first discovered © 
by a Western naturalist in 1865, when Pére Armand 
David found herds of the deer in the Imperial Gar- 
dens in Peking: even at that time, they were only 
known to exist in captivity. Pére David brought sev- 
eral animals back to Europe, where they bred read- 
ily enough so that now there are healthy populations 
in several major zoos.? There is no reasonable hope 
of reintroducing the Pére David deer to its natural 
habitat; indeed, it is not even definitely known what 
its natural habitat was. 

Case 3. The red wolf (Canis rufus) formerly 
ranged over the southeastern and south-central 
United States. As with most wolves, they were 
threatened, and their range curtailed, by trapping, 
hunting, and the destruction of habitat. However, a 
more immediate threat to the continued existence of 
the red wolf is that these changes extended the range 
of the more adaptable coyote, with whom the red 


wolf interbreeds very readily; as a result, there are 
very few “pure” red wolves left. An attempt has been 
made to capture some pure breeding stock and raise 
wolves on preserves.4 

Case 4. The Baltimore oriole and the Bullock’s 
oriole were long recognized and classified as two 
separate species of birds. As a result of extensive in- 
terbreeding between the two species in areas where 
their ranges overlapped, the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union recently declared that there were no 
longer two separate species; both ex-species are now 
called “northern orioles.” 

Case 5. The Appaloosa is a breed of horse with a 
distinctively spotted coat; the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition discovered that the breed was associated with 
the Nez Percé Indians. When the Nez Percé tribe was 
defeated by the U.S. Cavalry in 1877 and forced to 
move, their horses were scattered and interbred with 
other horses. The distinctive coat pattern was almost 
lost; not until the middle of the twentieth century was 
a concerted effort made to gather together the few re- 
maining specimens and reestablish the breed. 

Case 6. Many strains of laboratory rats are bred 
specifically for a certain type of research. Once the 
need for a particular variety ceases—once the type 
of research is completed—the rats are usually killed, 
with the result that the variety becomes extinct. 

Case 7. It is commonly known that several dis- 
eases such as sleeping sickness, malaria, and human 
encephalitis are caused by one variety of mosquito 
but not by others. Much of the disease control in 
these cases is aimed at exterminating the disease car- 
rying insect; most people do not find it morally 
wrong to wipe out the whole species. 

Case 8. Suppose that zebras were threatened 
solely because they were hunted for their distinctive 
.. Striped coats. Suppose, too, that we could remove 
this threat by selectively breeding zebras that are not 
striped, that look exactly like mules, although they 
are still pure zebras. Have we preserved all that we 
ought to have preserved? 

What does an examination of these test cases re- 
veal? First, that our concept of what a species is is 
not at all unambiguous; at least in part, what counts 
aS a species is a matter of current fashions in taxon- 
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omy. Furthermore, it seems that it is not the sheer 
diversity or number of species that matters: if that 
were what is valued, moral preference would be 
given to taxonomic schemes that separated individ- 
uals into a larger number of species, a suggestion 
which seems absurd. The case of the orioles suggests 
that the decision as to whether to call these things 
one species or two is not a moral issue at all.> Since 
we are not evidently concerned with the existence or 
diversity of species in this sense, there must be some- 
thing more at issue than the simple question of 
whether we have today the same number of species 
represented as we had yesterday. Confusion sets in, 
however, when we try to specify another sense in 
which it is possible to speak of the “existence” of a 
species. This only serves to emphasize the basic 
murkiness of our intuitions about what the object of 
our concern really is. 

This murkiness is further revealed by the fact that 
it is not at all obvious what we are trying to preserve 
in some of the test cases. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Appaloosa or attempts to save a subspecies 
like the Arctic wolf or the Mexican wolf, it is not a 
whole species that is in question. But not all genetic — 
subgroups are of interest—witness the case of the 
laboratory rat—and sometimes the preservation of 
the species at the cost of one of its externally obvi- 
ous features (the stripes on a zebra) is not our only 
concern. This is not a minor puzzle which can be re- 
solved by changing our question from “why do 
species matter?” to “why do species and/or sub- 
species matter?” It is rather a serious issue of what 
makes a group of animals “special” enough or 
“unique” enough to warrant concern. And of course, 
the test cases reveal that our intuitions are not always 
consistent: although the cases of the red wolf and the 
northern oriole are parallel in important respects, we 
are more uneasy about simply reclassifying the red 
wolf and allowing things to continue along their pres- 
ent path. 

The final point to be established is that whatever 
moral weight is finally attached to the preservation 
of a species (or subspecies), it can be overridden. We 
apparently have no compunction about wiping out a 
species of mosquito if the benefits gained by such 
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action are sufficiently important, although many peo- 
ple were unconvinced by similar arguments in favor 
of the Tellico dam. 

The lesson to be drawn from this section can be 
stated in a somewhat simplistic form: it is not sim- 
ply the case that we can solve our problems by ar- 
guing that there is some value attached to the mere 
existence of a species. Our final analysis must take 
account of various features or properties of certain 
kinds or groups of animals, and it has to recognize 
that our concern is with the continued existence of 
individuals that may or may not have some distinc- 
tive characteristics. 


SOME TRADITIONAL ANSWERS 


There are, of course, some standard replies to the 
question “Why do species matter?” or, more partic- 
ularly, to the question “Why do we have at least a 
prima facie duty not to cause a species to become 
extinct, and in some cases, a duty to try actively to 
preserve species?” With some tolerance for border- 
line cases, these replies generally fall into three 
groups: (1) those that appeal to our role as “stew- 
ards” or “caretakers,” (2) those that claim that 
species have some extrinsic value (I include in this 
group those that argue that the species is valuable as 
part of the ecosystem or as a link in the evolution- 
ary scheme of things), and (3) those that appeal to 
some intrinsic or inherent value that is supposed to 
make a species worth preserving. In this section, with 
the help of the test cases just discussed, I indicate 
some serious flaws with each of these responses. 
The first type of view has been put forward in the 
philosophical literature by Joel Feinberg, who states 
that our duty to preserve whole species may be more 
important than any rights had by individual animals.° 
He argues, first, that this duty does not arise from a 
right or claim that can properly be attributed to the 
species as a whole (his reasons are much the same 
as the ones I cited in section 2 of this paper), and 
second, while we have some duty to unborn gener- 
ations that directs us to preserve species, that duty is 
much weaker than the actual duty we have to pre- 


serve species. The fact that our actual duty extends 
beyond our duties to future generations is explained 
by the claim that we have duties of “stewardship” 
with respect to the world as a whole. Thus, Feinberg 
notes that his “inclination is to seek an explanation 
in terms of the requirements of our unique station 
as rational custodians of the planet we temporarily 
occupy.” 

The main objection to this appeal to our role as 
stewards or caretakers is that it begs the question. 
The job of a custodian is to protect that which is de- 
serving of protection, that which has some value or 
worth.’ But the issue before us now is precisely 
whether species have value, and why. If we justify 
our obligations of stewardship by reference to the 
value of that which is cared for, we cannot also ex- 
plain the value by pointing to the duties of steward- 
ship. 

The second type of argument is the one which es- 
tablishes the value of a species by locating it in the 
“larger scheme of things.” That is, one might try to 
argue that species matter because they contribute to, 
or form an essential part of, some other good. This 
line of defense has several variations. 

The first version is completely anthropocentric: it 
is claimed that vanishing species are of concern to 
us because their difficulties serve as a warning that 
we have polluted or altered the environment in a way 
that is potentially dangerous or undesirable for us. 
Thus, the California condor whose eggshells are 
weakened due to the absorption of DDT indicates 
that something is wrong: presumably we are being 
affected in subtle ways by the absorption of DDT, 
and that is bad for us. Alternatively, diminishing 
numbers of game animals may signal overhunting 
which, if left unchecked, would leave the sportsman 
with fewer things to hunt. And, as we become more 
aware of the benefits that might be obtained from 
rare varieties of plants and animals (drugs, substi- 
tutes for other natural resources, tools for research), 
we may become reluctant to risk the disappearance 
of a species that might be of practical use to us in 
the future. 

This line of argument does not carry us very far. 
In the case of a subspecies, most benefits could be 


derived from other varieties of the same species. 
More important, when faced with the loss of a unique 
variety or species, we may simply decide that, even 
taking into account the possibility of error, there is 
not enough reason to think that the species will ever 
be of use; we may take a calculated risk and decide 
that it is not worth it. Finally, the use of a species as 
a danger signal may apply to species whose decline 
is due to some subtle and unforeseen change in the 
environment, but will not justify concern for a 
species threatened by a known and forseen event like 
the building of a dam. 

Other attempts to ascribe extrinsic value to a 
species do not limit themselves to potential human 
and practical goods. Thus, it is often argued that each 
species occupies a unique niche in a rich and com- 
plex, but delicately balanced, ecosystem. By de- 
stroying a single species, we upset the balance of the 
whole system. On the assumption that the system as 
a whole should be preserved, the value of a Species 
is determined, at least in part, by its contribution to 
the whole.? 

In assessing this argument, it is important to re- 
alize that such a justification (a) may lead to odd 
conclusions about some of the test cases, and (b) al- 
lows for changes which do not affect the system, or 
which result in the substitution of a richer, more com- 
plex system for one that is more primitive or less 
evolved. With regard to the first of these points, 
species that exist only in zoos would seem to have 
no special value. In terms of our test cases, the David 
deer does not exist as part of a system, but only in 
isolation. Similarly, the Appaloosa horse, a domes- 
ticated variety which is neither better suited nor 
worse than any other sort of horse, would not have 
any special value. In contrast, the whole cycle of 
mosquitoes, disease organisms adapted to these 
hosts, and other beings susceptible to those diseases 
is quite a complex and marvelous bit of systematic 
adaptation. Thus, it would seem to be wrong to wipe 
out the encephalitis-bearing mosquito. 

With regard to the second point, we might con- 
sider changes effected by white settlers in previously 
isolated areas such as New Zealand and -Australia. 
The introduction of new species has resulted in a 
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whole new ecosystem, with many of the former in- 
digenous species being replaced by. introduced vari- 
eties. As long as the new system works, there seems 
to be no grounds for objections. 

The third version of an appeal to extrinsic value 
is sometimes presented in Darwinian terms: species 
are important as links in the evolutionary chain. This 
will get us nowhere, however, because the extinc- 
tion of one species, the replacement of one by an- 
other, is as much a part of evolution as is the devel- 
opment of a new species. 

One should also consider a more general concern 
about all those versions of the argument which fo- 
cus on the species’ role in the natural order of things: 
all of these arguments presuppose that “the natural 
order of things” is, in itself, good. As William Black- 
stone pointed out, this is by no means obvious: “Un- 
less one adheres dogmatically to a position of a ‘rev- 
erence for all life,’ the extinction of some Species or 
forms of life may be seen as quite desirable. (This 
is parallel to the point often made by philosophers 
that not all ‘customary’ or ‘natural’ behavior is nec- 
essarily good).”'© Unless we have some other way 
of ascribing value to a system, and to the animals 
which actually fulfill a certain function in that Sys- 
tem (as opposed to possible replacements), the ar- 
gument will not get off the ground. 

Finally, then, the process of elimination leads us 
to the set of arguments which point to some intrin- 
sic value that a species is supposed to have. The no- 
tion that species have an intrinsic value, if estab- 
lished, would allow us to defend much stronger 
claims about human obligations toward threatened 
species. Thus, if a species is intrinsically valuable, 
we should try to preserve it even when it no longer 
has a place in the natural ecosystem, or when it could 
be replaced by another species that would occupy 
the same niche. Most important, we should not 
ignore a species just because it serves no useful 
purpose. 

Unsurprisingly, the stumbling block is what this 
intrinsic value might be grounded in. Without an ex- 
planation of that, we have no nonarbitrary way of 
deciding whether subspecies as well as species have 
intrinsic value or how much intrinsic value a species 
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might have. The last question is meant to bring out 
issues that will arise in cases of conflict of interests: 
is the intrinsic value of a species of mosquito suffi- 
cient to outweigh the benefits to be gained by erad- 
icating the means of spreading a disease like en- 
cephalitis? Is the intrinsic value of the snail darter 
sufficient to outweigh the economic hardship that 
might be alleviated by the construction of a dam? In 
short, to say that something has intrinsic value does 
not tell us how much value it has, nor does it allow 
us to make the sorts of judgments that are often called 
for in considering the fate of an endangered species. 

The attempt to sidestep the difficulties raised by 
subspecies by broadening the ascription of value to 
include subspecies opens a whole Pandora’s box. It 
would follow that any genetic variation within a 
species that results in distinctive characteristics 
would need separate protection. In the case of forms 
developed through selective breeding, it is not clear 
whether we have a situation analogous to natural sub- 
species, or whether no special value is attached to 
different breeds. 

In order to speak to either of these issues, and in 
order to lend plausibility to the whole enterprise, it 
would seem necessary to consider first the justifica- 
tion for ascribing value to whichever groups have 
such value. If intrinsic value does not spring from 
anything, if it becomes merely another way of say- 
ing that we should protect species, we are going 
around in circles, without explaining anything.!! 
Some further explanation is needed. 

Some appeals to intrinsic value are grounded in 
the intuition that diversity itself is a virtue. If so, it 
would seem incumbent upon us to create new species 
wherever possible, even bizarre ones that would have 
no purpose other than to be different. Something 
other than diversity must therefore be valued. 

The comparison’ that is often made between 
species and natural wonders, spectacular landscapes, 
or even works of art, suggest that species might have 
some aesthetic value. This seems to accord well with 
our naive intuitions, provided that aesthetic value is 
interpreted rather loosely; most of us believe that the 
world would be a poorer place for the loss of bald 
eagles in the same way that it would be poorer for 


the loss of the Grand Canyon or a great work of art. 
In all cases, the experience of seeing these things is 
an inherently worthwhile experience. And since di- 
versity in some cases is a component in aesthetic ap- 
preciation, part of the previous intuition would be 
preserved. There is also room for degrees of selec- 
tivity and concern with superficial changes: the va- 
riety of rat that is allowed to become extinct may 
have no special aesthetic value, and a bird is neither 
more nor less aesthetically pleasing when we change 
its name. 

There are some drawbacks to this line of argu- 
ment: there are some species which, by no stretch of 
the imagination, are aesthetically significant. But 
aesthetic value can cover a surprising range of things: 
a tiger may be simply beautiful; a blue whale is awe- 
inspiring; a bird might be decorative; an Appaloosa 
is of interest because of its historical significance; 
and even a drab little plant may inspire admiration 
for the marvelous way it has been adapted to a spe- 
cial environment. Even so, there may be species such 
as the snail darter that simply have no aesthetic value. 
In these cases, lacking any alternative, we may be 
forced to the conclusion that such species are not 
worth preserving. 

Seen from other angles, once again the appeal to 
aesthetic value of species is illuminating. Things that 
have an aesthetic value can be compared and ranked 
in some cases, and commitment of resources may be 
made accordingly. We believe that diminishing the 
aesthetic value of a thing for mere economic bene- 
fits is immoral, but that aesthetic value is not 
absolute—that the fact that something has aesthetic 
value may be overridden by the fact that harming 
that thing, or destroying it, may result in some greater 
good. That is, someone who agrees to destroy a piece 
of Greek statuary for personal gain would be con- 
demned as having done something immoral, but 
someone who is faced with a choice between saving 
his children and saving a “priceless” painting would 
be said to have skewed values if he chose to save 
the painting. Applying these observations to species, 
we can see that an appeal to aesthetic value would 
justify putting more effort into the preservation of 
one species than the preservation of another; indeed, 


Just as we think that the doodling of a would-be artist 
may have no merit at all, we may think that the ac- 
cidental and unfortunate mutation of a species is not 
worth preserving. Following the analogy, allowing a 
species to become extinct for mere economic gain 
might be seen as immoral, while the possibility re- 
mains open that other (human?) goods might out- 
weigh the goods achieved by the preservation of a 
species. 

Although the appeal to aesthetic values has much 
to recommend it—even when we have taken account 
of the fact that it does not guarantee that all species 
matter—there seems to be a fundamental confusion 
that still affects the cogency of the whole argument 
and its application to the question of special obliga- 
tions to endangered species, for if the value of a 
species is based on its aesthetic value, it is impossi- 
ble to explain why an endangered species should be 
more valuable, or more worthy of preservation, than 
an unendangered species. The appeal to “rarity” will 
not help, if what we are talking about is species: each 
Species is unique, no more or less rare than any other 
species: there is in each case one and only one 
species that we are talking about. !2 

This problem of application seems to arise be- 
cause the object of aesthetic appreciation, and hence 
of aesthetic value, has been misidentified, for it is 
not the case that we perceive, admire, and appreci- 
ate a species—species construed either as a group or 
set of similar animals or as a name that we attach to 
certain kinds of animals in virtue of some classifi- 
cation scheme. What we value is the existence of in- 
dividuals with certain characteristics. If this is cor- 
rect, then the whole attempt to explain why species 
matter by arguing that they have aesthetic value 
needs to be redirected. This is what I try to do in the 
final section of this paper. 


VALUING THE INDIVIDUAL 


What I propose is that the intuition behind the argu- 
ment from aesthetic value is correct, but misdirected. 
The reasons that were given for the value of a species 
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are, in fact, reasons for saying that an individual has 
value. We do not admire the grace and beauty of the 
species Panthera tigris; rather, we admire the grace 
and beauty of the individual Bengal tigers that we 
may encounter. What we value then is the existence 
of that individual and the existence (present or fu- 
ture) of individuals like that. The ways in which other 
individuals should be “like that” will depend on why 
we value that particular sort of individual: the stripes 
on a zebra do not matter if we value zebras primar- 
ily for the way they are adapted to a certain envi- 
ronment, their unique fitness for a certain sort of life. 
If, on the other hand, we value zebras because their 
Stripes are aesthetically pleasing, the stripes do mat- 
ter. Since our attitudes toward zebras probably in- 
clude both of these features, it is not Surprising to 
find that my hypothetical test case produces con- 
flicting intuitions. 

The shift of emphasis from species to individuals 
allows us to make sense of the stronger feelings we 
have about endangered species in two ways. First, 
the fact that there are very few members of a 
species—the fact that we rarely encounter one— 
itself increases the value of those encounters. I can 
see turkey vultures almost every day, and I can eat 
apples almost every day, but seeing a bald eagle or 
eating wild strawberries are experiences that are 
much less common, more delightful just for their rar- 
ity and unexpectedness. Even snail darters, which, if 
we encountered them every day would be drab and 
uninteresting, become more interesting just because 
we don'’t—or may not—see them every day. Second, 
part of our interest in an individual carries over to a 
desire that there be future opportunities to see these 
things again (just as when, upon finding a new and 
beautiful work of art, I will wish to go back and see 
it again). In the case of animals, unlike works of art, 
I know that this animal will not live forever, but that 
other animals like this one will have similar aesthetic 
value. Thus, because I value possible future en- 
counters, I will also want to do what is needed to en- 
sure the possibility of such encounters—i.e., make 
sure that enough presently existing individuals of this 
type will be able to reproduce and survive. This is 
rather like the duty that we have to support and con- 
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tribute to museums, or to other efforts to preserve 
works of art. 

To sum up, then: individual animals can have, to 
a greater or lesser degree, aesthetic value: they are 
valued for their simple beauty, for their awesome- 
ness, for their intriguing adaptations, for their rarity, 
and for many other reasons. We have moral obliga- 
tions to protect things of aesthetic value, and to en- 
sure (in an odd sense) their continued existence; thus 
we have a duty to protect individual animals (the 
duty may be weaker or stronger depending on the 
value of the individual), and to ensure that there will 
continue to be animals of this sort (this duty will also 
be weaker or stronger, depending on value). 

I began this paper by suggesting that our obliga- 
tions to vanishing species might appear inconsistent 
with a general condemnation of speciesism. My pro- 
posal is not inconsistent: we value and protect ani- 
mals because of their aesthetic value, not because 
they are members of a given species. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. Joel Feinberg, “The Rights of Animals and Fu- 
ture Generations,” in Philosophy and Environmental Cri- 
sis, ed. William Blackstone (Athens: University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1974), pp. 55-57 

2. There are some exceptions to this: for example, Tom 
Regan argues that some rights are grounded in the intrin- 
sic value of a thing in “Do Animals Have a Right to Life?” 
in Animal Rights and Human Obligations, eds. Tom Re- 
gan and Peter Singer (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
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